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ORIGINAL POETRY. | Isidore was too timid to ask questions. She idolized love of nature. She looked upon her husband almost 
es 3 ais _________ | her husband; looked up to him with a reverence, a||with wonder, when she heard hin display the rich 

respect, that placed her at such a distance from him,|/treasures of his polished mind. Worlds would slic 
|| it was impossible for him to enter into the feelings of || have given, could she have commanded them, to hav: 
| her mind or heart. Indeed there was no one that she |understood and conversed with him. She read, bu! 
could make her confidant. her untutored mind, with none to regulate and guid 
| it, was little benefited by books; besides, they ha! 


A SKETCH. 
Tue gale had sweetness as it wandered by, 
As soft it passed along the clear lake’s breast, 
And stirred the image of the o’erarching sky, 
ates deat ae a They had now been six months married : part of the 
ke geous 1s 108 10 s st: | ¢ 
The heart responded to the cheerful scene, time had been spent in travelling, and part at their 


The bosom felt not cares that had oppressed, delightful residence. Fitzgerald had brought home a 


| 
| > , 
crowds of company, and her time had been muc! 
occupied in walking the grounds, riding, sailing, music 


} 
| 
And fancy wandered, like a singing stream, distant relation of his for a companion and friend to dancing, visiting, &c. 

Reaaiy S salen genset anny Sgeneas cue. | Isidore. She was fashionable and appeared amiable ; | Isidore often thought how much happier she cou: 
pe tegen per ei | and he thought that the genteel Caroline Morland have been with Fitzgerald in the wilderness! There 
Where verdant leaves to restless winds replied, || would be useful to his lovely wife, as she would need she was at home ; * but here, she would say, “ I shal! 
As in the woods their unseen pinions played, || initiating into the polished circles which she must un- be almost a burthen to hin for whom I could toil fi 
And joyous music in the bland air made. i| = ll ever.” 


avoidably enter. Many of his friends had called to 
are ll ane e} 3 3 u | . J , 
Mid poplars tall and orchards blossoming, j The two gentlemen came, and Isidore, knowing 


“ . | ° 
The tapering spire rose trom the fragrant shade, || see them; all were Joud in praise of the exquisite ' ' aad ' ‘al : , 
And round its balcony, on changeful wing, ‘little girl he had married. The house he knew they were her husband's particular friends, took grea 


Swimming, like flowers in air, the free young birds did sing. pains with her attire, and she never looked mor 


| would soon be filled with visitors from the city. He 


I slept—I wakened—and the golden sun | relied upon Caroline as a chaperone ; but still he was beautiful than when she entered the room leaning 01 
Was sinking like a conqueror to his rest ; 7 : itege : . Whee once ; : . 
The es tree shades w« - lengthening upon j too proud to acknowledge that his beautiful wife) Fitzgerald's arm. They gazed on her with admiring, 
The upland side, with its enamelled breast : |, needed any instruction; and he feared it would pain) “Y°* and soon procured a seat near her. Had her 
Each bird was flitting to his downy nest— her affectionate heart'to inform her of her deficiencies. husband lett her, all would have been well; but he 


When on my ear the tones of funeral bell 

Came on the soft airs trom the balmy west— i 

And through the vale passed on that lonely knell, | who, in the forest shades, moved with the grace of a 
Breathing of earth’s frail dreams and that wild word farewell! ! young fawn, was, in the drawing room, when surround- 


He was astonished to see that the lovely creature. wounded spirit shrunk from his observation, and sl: 


answered only in monosyllables. Finding it impossib!: 
to draw her mto conversation, they soon retired t 


: . . another part of theroom. Caroline as sl 
Soon to the church-yard did a train go by, ed with a fashionable party, stiff, awkward and em : I line Morland, as 
And a young child was borne upon the bier, 


Who scarce had laughed beneath the festal sky, 


seated herself beside her on the sofa, inquired, 


||barrassed. ‘ But she is so young—so very young,” 
iP : is cae =* || “ What is the matter with my good cousin to-day 
Ere death had frowned upon her glad career | he would say, “ it will soon wear off. Yet the very . ‘ 
A 1 hac pe glad career, | ; | you look quite forlorn. Has your canary bird taker 
Like blighting storms that make the blossoms sere. ||temedy he had provided only increased the evil. | 4 nt Litt) pt a 
, : » heartless cartl . ght, or you e spaniel i y? 

a one! = — — the — Ss earth Caroline was envious, indolent, and selfish ; and the || 8" OF Your 4 a on 

ad cast a shadow on her spirit here ; Rong . ; % | Isidore blushed; she saw that Major Harcourt ha: 
Before a cloud had gathered o'er her mirth, jee ntle and amiable Isidore could not unbosom her- | ;, + ae “pe ae 
tire she had proved life’s joy, and found it nothing worth. j eelf to the cold-hearted votress of fashion. She) heard the salutation, and she was confused and dis 

|| sighed often when she felt her ignorance and awkward- | tressed. After a few moments silence she said in 


Oh, should it not be thus! when pleasure’s smiles 


Fade like a sunbeam on the summer sea, ‘ness. Herdevoted love to Albert made her so fearful low voice, 
When last it trembles on a thousand isles, of saying any thing to mortify or disturb him, that) ~ [have been indisposed, and had some idea of no! 


Asthe “ day joins the past eternity ?”"— . x houcht : . 
Thus life's dream ahem from the scenes that be! she would often hesitate, stop and tremble when she | !¢@¥i"g my room; but T thought a walk in the a 


might be of service to me.” 


Should we not glory that a rest is given, was conversing, and saw her husband's eyes fixed on 
Where the pure soul of innocence may flee, her. Fitzgerald had expected, for several days. some | * Youdon't look very il,’ said Caroline. “I neve 


Each clogging bond of dust and sorrow riven, 


g ruls s she s * .! saw you have morecolour; but U rit as . 
\ fading flow’r of earth, to be revived inheav’n! Everarp. |! partec ular friend: , to whom he wished his wife to be}, *W ) : ae ar pegp etna 


agreeable. He told her one morning, as she stood by} t* mained there,’ she continued in an under tone, an 





the glass, arranging her beautiful hair, that Major) witha corntul look ; “ we should scarcely have missed 
|| Harcourt and Mr. Campbell would be with them on} yeu. 
a i : the following morning ; and, gently pressing her hand, | !sidore felt too wretched even to reply to this unfee! 
THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. he added : ing speech. The visitors were very animated and 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


| |agreeable. The only one who appeared listless anc 


cmareen tt. | ‘Be yourself, my dear Isidore : imagine that we are » 
d.spirited was the imnocent mistress of the mansion 


jin the forest; that my friends are Sanaqua and Wata- : : 
| She was unacquainted with fashionable life, and th 


Ir is impossible to give any idea of the agony and : x 
j}pan; let me see you easy and cheerful before them 


| Shake off that timidity and fear that destroys all your 


rrief of Isidore; she seemed almost beside herself; 
ind Fitzgerald, alarmed for her health, hurried her 
away as soon as possible after the burial of the old) 


tear of saying something that might displease he 


husband kept her silent. —IHe saw she was dull; and 





movements. They are both clegs lished centle- 

t Chey are both clegant polished gent hin } 

“ =e ' rear ro > . . . i 

men, and—" drawimg her arm within his, he proposed a walk aroun 
hild 1th ar l Ind }the garden, inviting as many as chose, to follow him. 

two children and the taitutul indians. 

I shall pass over their journey.—Isidore’s wonder ily beautiful and amiable, was not a colmpanion for au 


. j . . 
at the towns and cities they visited, and the consum- faccomplished man. She raised her timid eyes to his, 


veneral, who was followed to his humble grave by his| 
|| He stopped—for he felt that Isidore,though exquisite 

f l : : ss 

“ Come, Fitzgerald,” said Major Harcourt, as they 


left the house, “you are too selfish; allow me th 


. ‘ ; ‘ onour,”’ and attempted to take the « 4 . 
mation ot their Wishes im an union, which, as it Ww as || end endeavoured to emile away her emotion; bu her h our _ pet ae to take the uri of Isidore 
| : ] 


but she clung to her husband who, confused at he 


founded on the most disinterested attachment, promised | heart was full, and she took down her hair again to 


= ; ' showing s ich reluctance to ¢ , he fered 
‘uninterrupted happiness. || hide the tearsthat fell upon her bosom. He lifted th howing so much F tance to accept the proffere: 


s},, attention, said, as he hurned her down a retire: 


It was many months after their marriage, before | curls trom her brow, and gently kissing her, 
avenue, 


Fitzgerald took his wife to his residence on the banks} apartinent. \ , 1s 
a, os : i. . ” “ s. Fitzecrald disposed. wil rt t 
fthe Hudson. It was a most delightful place—large, | * My fears are true! Ir : ad 18 Indisposet 1 will return 
' , 
onvenient, and elegant; and the gentle Isidore|| wasclosed; “ heisashamedofme! Oh! my reveres 


" " | ’ " } wW ¢ ute out of | rine » we 
thought, as she wandered through the superb apart. || grandfather, you was right when you said a child like When they were quite out of iring, he begge 


said she, as soon as the d 
you directiv. 


nents, how gratified her dear grandfather would have! me, without education, could never make sucl: a man, '° know what RS Sa ENENEF, and why she appear: 
been to see her mistress of such an establishment,and || as Albert Fitzgerald happy. so unhappy ?—She sighed, and a tear shot into | 
the wife of such a manas Fitzgerald. The library|| She pressed her forehead with her hands, leaned €Y° . 

was her favourite apartment. There was a most} on her dressing table, and wept bitterly. Little did “Tam not well! and— 


a = s t . h if von ally fee] retire } = apologiz 
romantic view of the windings of the river from its| the noble-minded and kind-hearted Fitzgerald know Oh, if you really feel ill, retire; and I will apolog 
windows; it was commodious and well furnished with! the pain he had inflicted. He loved the gentle creature 


| 


the most valuable books, and ail that was necessary|/ deeply, devotedly, and would have pierced his own 


rind, and the requisites fer improving an ignorant one.||they had no sentiments jn common, except 


to our guests. 
She was glad to avail herself of the opportunit 


for the employment of an enlightened and cultivated was soon quietly seated in her own room. 


their!) Many weeks passed much in the same manner, an: 
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cece amen 

Isidore grew more and more weary of society. She|/as she loved him, to leave him for ever, unless she ‘the sacred measure. The particular occasion, on which 
was alone! Her only enjoyment was walking around) could qualify herself for the station in which he had/ these pe ag became oe “ o~ a 
the estate, comforting the sick, and playing with the |placed her. She was much more composed, and ap-||* om = ated. At the time when the Titans leagued them- 
, aa é ; e. : | od te mere edvantece then the hed cince her | 8¢lves with their gigantic forces to attack great Jove in his 
children of the tenants. One evening she was re | pearec ‘ ge tl I palace im the heavens, the genemala, who were put in com- 
turning from such an excorsion, and as the sun was) a@rriy al at the mansion. She felt that she should make |) mand of the cslestiel expedition, were ast endowed with 
setting behind a rich curtain of crimson and gold, she|;a great sacrifice in leaving one who was beloved! «. stures the best calculated to win the admiration of the 
threw herself on a bank under the wall of a summer|/ beyond expression; but the thought gave firmness to) fair much less to gratify the taste of the ladies who presided 
jher step, and expression to her countenance. An) in the supernal courts. There was Enceladus, of mighty 
| opportunity soon offered to put her design in execution. |! muscular strength but rueful visage, who, to support the 
| Fitzgerald concluded to accompany his friends to the| ladder by which the rebellious troops were to ascend, 
‘city and stay a few weeks, to settle some business. | heaped Pelion upon Ossa; then the redoubtable Briareus, 
|He knew that his wife and Caroline were invited to | possessed of a hundred long and brawny arms, an enclosure 
in any one of which might well have struck the heavenly 
goddesses with fright ; the fearful Typheus, half man half 
serpent, whose front reached the hidden source of the 








house, covered with honeysuckle and grape vines, to 
enjoy the scene. She had not been there long, when 
she heard voices,and not wishing to be seen, drew still 
further under the vines. 

“Tt is in vain for you to excuse her, on account of 
her being young. I tell you, Harcourt, she is a beau- make a visit at a country seat some miles distant, | 
tiful fool ; and I pity Fitzgerald most sincerely. He jand told her when he took leave, to ride, visit, walk | 
has been fascinated by a pair of bright eyes. Did you — — heveelt in her own way—he should not be! thunder, and whose steps, as he took his awful strides, 
see the expression of his face this morning, when} £0? long. Their visitors had all departed. ¢ aroline | caused a convulsion of the yielding earth on which his 
some one asked her which was her favourite hero?” || #id she should go the next day to Mrs. Bensels, as the’ footsteps lighted. At the sight of these monsters, all the 

“[ did, Campbell, and felt for the distress of his || house was too lonely, with no one but Isidore for 2) goddesses then in the court of Jupiter fainted. The gods, 
lovely wife; but do you not see that it isher timid sweet- | companion. * Now,’ thought Isidore, *is the time.’ | ever ungallant, instead of assisting the ladies, and adminis- 
ness united with her love for him that makes her ap- |The first day after Caroline's departure was spent by stmg < them celestial hartshorn and divine smelling- 
pear so much embarrassed, and so awkward. She this disinterested and amiable woman in planning and| bottles, ran away and iud themselves in Egypt. ant there, 
looks upon him as a being of superior order; and her ne her aungenes undertaking ; the next in Fe ae ee pod apa 
very anxiety not to mortify him, causes half her | packing her clothes, and writing to her husband. She ’ 





| cabbages, beans, trees, flowers, and even fishes. Under 
mistakes? There was no cause for her tears this||told the old steward that she wished him to speak |! their assumed shape they remained dieguised, until the war 
morning. There are many agreeable and polite!) passage for her in the stage on the morrow, as she! of the Titans had come to anend. From this time the 
women who make their husbands very happy, that || intended to visit her husband. Egyptians humbly adored almost every object, animal, vege- 

“ Going alone, madam,” he asked ; “ did not master} table, and mineral, which they first discerned after arising 
wish me to take you down in the carriage?" jat early dawn from their lazy couches, Thus it chanced 

* No, David; you are to stay here. I shall leave) that the number of deities inbabiting the earth surpassed m 


|the key of your master’s room with you; so you can| number that of the residents of Olympus. 
t These various deities, for the better preservation of thei: 
i 


know nothing of Julius Cesar or Alexander; but the} 
timid creature thought she ought to know, and feared | 
that her husband would despise her for herignorance.” 

“Well, you will acknowledge she appears like a ret 
fool, and that she can never make Fitzgerald happy.’’|| Send us what we wish for in the city.” 

- I fear she never will; but she does not wn like The old ae bowen and petired. She wanderes In the first order the celesual supremes were ranged ; in 
a fool to a close observer. It was unfortunate for her,! Tound the rooms, wept long before her husband’ the second, those subaltern to these; in the third, the 
as well as our friend, that she had not married some} picture; but retired early, as the stage was to call for| demi-gods ; and inthe fourth, the petty popular deities, These 
ther at seven. The next day she was on her way to last « omposed the celestial mob or canatlle. 

The dees of the first class are twenty in number. From 
these Jupiter selectd twelve to form his grand council 


respective ranks, were divided into four distinct orders. 





poor man; then the duties and cares of her station 
would have wholly occupied her attention, and she | the city, towards which she travelled until night, 
would have been contented ; yet I am convinced that jafter which it was impossible to get the smallest trace 
she has mind enough if it could be properly strength- | of her. This august assembly generally presented the following 
ened and cultivated. Were she a fool, she would be | Fitzgerald returned in a few weeks; and, when he) features in debate. On a burnished throue, elevated far on 
happy here surrounded with every thing, as she is, to! @pproached his house, was surprised at not seeing his | high, sate the dispenser of the mughty thunders, A sneezc 
: lovely wife even at the window. Caroline was lean- and a cough, each thrice repeated, by his nughty nasal and 
i ing quite over the balcony, and seemed looking for| vocal organs, was the signal tor the opening of the council 
Apollo, his secretary, then presented the report of the day 
Juno invariably opposed its acceptance, contradicting the 
fs y 2 j rt statements, anc aiming to thwart the designs of her husband 

had but a real female friend to advise her, ifthe mother | “= and master. Smooth-taced Neptune, forgetting his dispo- 
of Fitzgerald were vut alive; but Caroline Morland Fitzgerald turned pale, and, sinking on the steps, | ition to wrath when a south or north-east puff perplexes 
is too envious of her beauty ever to be a friend to|/ seemed lost in an agony of thought. He summoned | jin, attempts to reconcile man and wife, but Vesta, thei: 
jall the domestics, but could learn nothing, only that! common grandmother, interposes and would fain discuss the 





please the eye; but yousee she is not, and I fear never 
will be, for Fitzgerald cannot send her away to school. 
He would not wound her gentle nature ; and she has 
not resolution to leave him fora few years. If she | 


some one. He asked for his wife 
“Your wife? why she went to you three weeks 


Isidore.” 
* T see how it will be; his home will soon be unin- 


} she had left home to join him. He went to her room, | cause of difference. She, in turn, is silenced by the gladiator- 
teresting to him, and he will travel again; perhaps || examined every thing, but could find no clue to guide looks of ferocious Mars, Vulcan scarce opes his fiery 
go to Europe for a few years. Do you think, Harcourt, ; him. mouth, from which sparks of wit and words of lucid wisdom 
such a baby as she, is fit toleave without a protector?” | “ She cannot have left me,” said he. “ Oh, Isidore!) ™&y be supposed to flow, when Venus enchains the whok 


: “a . ly. an ; ace os lianas 
“ But you know, my friend, she will not always be a|| Who has torn you from my arms ? Sanenstty, Sm, Tih Remibening grin, Sagees stones maar 
, resistless mate, and, overcoming the great Jove himseli 


baby.” | At length, on opening his own desk, he discovered ; : . : : 
: : : ; bat : : with one of her looks, so full of meaning and of promise, 
“{ don't know that; I fear she will; but. soft, here! a letter addressed to him in the hand-writing of his ictiias thm eanin. Wikies, Uhisiinen Creienmmetien “diiien 
} aictates th ; z , s eT, = 

a Fitecers vn the ls t's ad »,and what was his as shment i ig tl Y 
is Fitzgerald coming down the lawn; let's joi him. wife, and wh as his astonishment at learning that in chasacters not to be efhced by time. fe vain Diena 

> hes > andes sver ! a “ 

They left the summer house; and the trembling she had left him, and—tor ever vents her secret murmurs to herself in half breathed whispers 








Isidore, with her heart swelling with grief and nor: |= — mass or Ceres reddens with impatience, or Minerva revolves 
fication almost to agony, remained until they were CLASSICAL LITERATURE. | darkly the subject in her own capacious mind. 


out of sight ; then hastening to her room, she locked the | The other deities of the first order, such as Destiny 


. 2 j —_ car * te a = . . i eninaehs 
door and gave vent to her feelings. When the servant MYTHOLOGY. Saturn, Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, Love, Cybele, and Prose: 


} : une F } ) © 7 ae 3 at 
came to call her to tea, she was really indisposed;|) T¥e gods of whom we shall first relate the most promi- | PN; Were ex baded fom the council Gr sensens the bes 


she desired him to tell his master, that she was in bed 
with the head-ache, but should be quite well soon, if}! 
left alone. When Fitzgerald retired for the night.| 
she seemed to be ina sweet slumber, and he stood by 


in the world,—Could Jove have any other? 

Vesra being the oldest of the deities, claims our first notice 
This venerable lady-goddess, in the first year of the world’s 
creation, married Coelum. Titan and Saturn were the fruite 
of this eventful marriage. This old Vesta is no other than 


nent achievements, are those of the first class, who enj .yed 
a high reputation, and received the most exalted honours. 
There are many others of whom even the names have not 
descended toourday. Our calendar of polytheism is seanty, 
|, compared with that possessed by the ancients, 

the window some moments watching the moon over|! The stars first attracted orship their lustre, brilliancy, Cybele, aad Cybele is no less a personage than the earth o: 
of Terra. Saturn, twenty years after espoused Rhea, who is 
no other than Cybele, or Vesta, or the earth. How is this 
enigma to be solved? Thus: Vesta gave the earth as a 
dowry to Rhea, when she became the wife of Saturn, and 
made her assume the name of Cybele. Hence the apparent 
confusion. Although Vesta gave up this goodly frame to 
her daughter, she reserved to herself all the titles and 
virtues which characterised their individual enterprises.) honours attached to the government of it, participating 
Thus also the fine arts came in fur their merited share of, them with Rhea.—They are differently described : the dow- 

. ¢ : . attention, and animals, and plants, and even stones, filled up, 92°" Cybele, grave and severe in her aspect, always preserves 
‘alm in the morning, for her resolution was taken.) her authoritative airs of grandmama. Her forehead is 
She had determined to leave her husband ; and, much! © Alared from the Foeneh for the New-York Micro: !eumounted by towers, castles, and in her hands are 


which the fleecy clouds moved rapidly. He saw the | and silent but never failing influence upon the beauty of 
aspire of the church illumined by its rays. There || the night, unpressed their claims powerfully upon the imagi- 
reposed the bodies of his parents. He sighed deeply. | native and susceptible minds of the primitive shepherds, and 

“Oh! my mother, my highly gifted and accomplish- || the very heaven, in which they performed their revolutions, 
ed mother,” said Albert, * how much I miss you—J[ || became an object of adoration. Hence Coelum is the most 
° |, ancient of deities. Heroes on earth next secured homage, 


fear—" 
j,and the transition from them was easy to the abstract 


Again he sighed, but said no more. Isidore was so 
much agitated she found it almost impossible to feign 
sleep. She passed a restless night; but felt more 
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bundles of keys which open all the most ancient cities 

fortresses of the earth. The young and lovely Cybele, her 
daughter, enjoying all the freshness of youthful beauty, 
conducts the seasons and love, and traverses her ample 
domains in a light equipage. Two superb lions draw her 
chariot, and nymphs dance around it on its noiseless way. 
A serene and cloudless sky smiles on her progress. The 
impetuous winds, enclosed in a drum, sieep at her side. 
Ceres, Flora, and Pomona dress a garland for their mistress, 
whilst Zephyrus, with his light and bland touch, barely 
joosens the fold, which scarcely conceals the snow-white 
bosom on which the race of mortals rely for support 
and nourishment. This young Cybele had a daughter, who 


also assumed the name of Vesta. She was the goddess of) 
In the temple dedicated to} 
It}! 


chastity and the sacred fire. 
her worship in Rome, fire was kept constantly burning. 
it was extinguished by any unforeseen mischance, the whole 
population offered up expiatory sacrifices, and it could not 
be relumed except by the rays of the sun. The care of pre-}/ 
serving this sacred fire was confided to the vestal virgins— 


this care they frequently neglected, and their punishment} 


was severe in the extreme. They were buried alive! 


Satvury.—Celum and Vesta had a numerous offspring. 


The principal among them were Titan, Saturn, Oceanus; 


the Cyclops, Ceres, Thetis, and Rhea. This last was the 
favourite of Vesta, and was given, as we have seen, to Sa- 
turn for a wife. Then it was she took the name of Cybele, 
Titan, the eldest son of the celestial family, was pre-|! 
sumptive heir to the throne. Saturn, who was the second 
son, had no pretensions by which he could claim royalty. 
This was a cause of despair to young Cybele, his wife, whose | 
ambition induced her to aim at a proud superiority over her 
kindred. Availing herself, therefore, of her influence over 
her mother, Vesta, she prevailed upon the old dame to per- 
suade her husband, Colum, to prefer Saturn to Titan. 
Titan, anxious to obey his worthy parents, ceded his rights || 
to master Saturn. He imposed a condition, however, that || 
this latter should never bring up a male child, with a view 
that on his death the throne might revert to his own family. 
Saturn accepted this proposal, and to show the greediness 
of his compliance, devoured all his male infants. Had he 
been a human being, he would have been denounced a can- 
nibal. Among the gods it was otherwise regarded. For a} 
time his divine wife consented to the replenishment of Sa 
At length her impatience of 
for she was a god- 


turn’s stomach in this manner. 
control—we cannot say her humanity, f 
dess—got the better of her faith, and she was determined | 
to resist the imposition. 
easy Saturn, like a good complying husband, swallowed 
without effort. In the same manner were masters Neptune 


and Pluto preserved ; 


waves, now lashing them into angry foam, now converting || 


them into a placid mirror to reflect the beauties of his grand- 
papa (Ceelum’s) face; the other to govern the river Styx} 
and the shades of old Charon, and that wicked dog, Cer-| 
berus, (from whom preserve us!) Saturn’s stomach was! 
evidently more strong than his vision. He suffered no in- 
convenience from the hard morsels which he swallowed. 

How captain Dalgetty would have turned up his « yes, had |} 
he been admitted to a Saturnalian banquet, and witnessed | 
such petrifying proband voraciously eaten! Be this as it) 
may, master Jupiter was secretly brought up in the isle of 
Crete. 


Titan, discovered the fact of his existence. As soon as the 


old fellow ascertained the deception that had been practised 


upon him, he marched against Saturn, made him and his | 
wife prisoners, and shut them up in a rather uncomfortable 


So she hid little Jupiter, and sub-| 
stituted in his place a stone image dressed like a doll, which | 


the one to preside over the restless || 


He had already grown up before his unwary uncle, |! 


It is to the circumstance of his having been the father |) 
of agriculture that Saturn is represented under the figure of | 
an old man holding a scythe in his hand. 
is represented a serpent biting itsown tail. This is the em- 
blem of prudence, the principal attribute of Saturn. 
period during which this deity resided in Italy, was entitled 
the golden age. 

That happy age was characterised by simplicity, inno-| 
Truth and nature presided over the conduct and appearance 
jall was goodness and peace on earth. It was in comme- 
| moration of those happy times, that the Saturnalia were 
| yearly celebrated at Rome. During this festival, it was cus- 
tomary, in order to recall the virtues and the equality which 
formerly united mankind in indissoluble bonds, to reverse 
|the order and ranks of domestic life. Presents were reci- 
procally exchanged among relations and friends and even 
acquaintances, to remind themselves of the good enjoyed | 
under Saturn. 

It is to be regretted that this deity, who is the only honest 
man in the 
man sacrifices to be offered up on his altars, and have taken 
the gladiators under his especial protection. Nota few read- 
are calculated to excite, will perhaps be reconciled to the 
old man, when they are informed, that he was the great 
inventor of that principal means of commerce and barter, 
that indispensable passport to pleasure, to importance, to 
I fame, and even to virtue, or a character for virtue—money 

|| The coins which he caused to be struck represented on one 
t side a vessel, the emblem of commerce which he had estab- 

| lished, and onthe reverse a head of Janus, the king of Italy 
{ This monarch had entertained Saturn with marked h )spi- 
} tality, and even admitted him to a participation of his royal 
honour and power. As a recompence, the deity granted 
| him a knowledge of the past and future; hence 
\visages. The month of January was dedicated to 
| He is represented as holding a key in his right hand, to de- 
| note that he opened the year, and in his left hand a rod, as 
| he presided over the augurs. 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, 





his two 


Janus 


| and Tatius, the king of 





|, the Sabines, having concluded a treaty, erected, 
of Janus, a temple in which there were twelve 


This temple was always open 


bows one 
{for every month in the year. 


jin the time of war, and shut during peace. 





FLORA’S DICTIONARY. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


THREE PARTS.—PART I 


} 


IN 


Grare, wild.—Vitis vulpina.—Charity 


No rsh refle ‘ t 
Por ar to mention wi vu 4 pot —F 
| Hawt horn.—C ret cus. —Hope. } 
Hope! th wer's only friend.—Cowles 
Heliot rope nail lie otropi jum. — De vetion. 
| Cross vourr s < ir wreaths rows 
And w he ss wit ‘ l vows.—J/ 
Hyacinth. —Hy ac inth is—. ie alousy. 
Love ou kaowest, is full of onsv.-~ Shak 
Honevsu kl ’ monthly —Lonicera be Igica —[ would not 


answer hastily. 


We ! er of your suit 
And con some ¢ r time to know our n -S ‘ 
Honeysuckle, coral.—Lonicera sempervirens.—The colour 
of my fate. 
Pierced through the rt with v sterner ty'—S 
Honesty, or satin-leat.—Lunerie. —Sincerity, 


Shy heart is t2 s —Nhaks 





it i 
place—Tartarus. But Jupiter escaped the attempts mad¢ Hydrangea. —Hydrang wes, hartensia.—A beasts 
to capture him, and, not many years after, attacks his uncle, Lam the very pink of courtesy !—Cowley 
puts him in chains and frees his good old parents. Saturn, Honeyflower.—Meh anth t a—Sp ‘ ak | low if you spe ak ve 
however, was no sooner restored to the throne, than dread- And tell with bor “ le of love. —D 
ing the courage and ambition of his filial liberator, prepared Heart’ “Thowg rare = ate tricola 10r.— F orget me not 
to entrap him into an ambuscade and reduce him to subjec- Sweet maid, me not. 
tion.—Old Jupy was not thus to be caught. To anticipate Heart's ease.— Yellow and =p. nn m occupy wy thought 
his dad, and drive him forth from Olympus, was the work of si Neither rhyme nor reasox s# how much.— Shak 
a moment. Saturn, thus exiled by his own son, descended Holly! oon - aaa le = rn —R 
on this globe, and took up his sojourn in Italy, in the Latin | Jris, 9 flag.—I have a me tes = » for you. , 
country, where Janus then reigned. Here he became a tiller Tell thyself what I would say 
of the earth, and found that happiness in a cottage which | | hese wr pone i tel too mach to pray-— Dry a 
a palace in the heavens had not bestowed. An agricultural |’ ee ane desire @ return of affec- 
people, profiting by his lessons, sowed the earth and ren- | iia tee eeeieaten 
dered it fertile. Saturn was beloved by them, and found ! And bring all heaven betore mine eyes. — Milton 


that the love of a nation was more grateful than its adora- | 


tion, however humble 


Jasmine, white. anfoamine officinale —Am iability 
Stull o'er my hify preserve thy mild f 
Correct my view J elevate 


ar mY so Reger 


In the other hand 


The | 


cence, candour, and the most benignant charities of life. | 


| of nen ; love, hymen, and harmony were then in union, and | 


calendar of mythology, should have allowed hu- || 


| ers, however, who may be horror-struck at the idea these facts | 


1 honour || 





Jasmine, yellow.—J. odoratissimum.—Grace and oleg gance 
Graceful to sight, and elegant to thought.— Young 
Songs ivy.—Hedera.—Conjugal affection. 
Their conjugal affection still is tied. —Drydcn 
Lupine.—Lupinus. Imagination. 
Vhere beams of warm imagination play.— Pope 
Lupine, wee —L. perennis.—Dissention. 
ht why rebuke him that loves you so ’—Shaks 
Lotus. —Birdsfoot, trefoil.—Revenge. 
In revenge of my contempt of love, love hath chased sicep 
my enthralled eyes.—Shaks 
Lilac, white.—Syringa vulgaris, alba.—Youth, 
j Oh! would that life wer: er thus 
As beautiful and gay W. BG 
Lilac, purple.—S. purpurea.—The first emotion of love 
She loves, and she confesses too.— Cowley 
Lily of the valley. —Canvallaria majalis—Delicacy. 
Not more tair the valley's treasure, 
Nor more sweet her lily blows 
Lily, white.—Lilium candidum.—Purity and sweetness 
~Le 





i 


frou 


very thing about her resembles the purity of her soul 
Lily, yellow.—Hemerocallis flava.—Falsehood. 
Aud vet be falsely surd he was in love.— Dryden 
Lavender.—Lavendula.—Distrust 
Trust him not; his words, the 
Seldom with his heart do 


te 


ugh sweet 
B,J 


meet moon 


Laburnum.—C ytisus laburnum.—Pensive beauty. 

Fair was her for but 

T softness 

Love hes bleeding.— Amaranthus caudatus.—Hopceless not 
heartless. 
et: and I 
be with the dead.—F 


| who « 


tr angel face? 


aun hope to trace 


ee pomsiv ot be - Regers 


The dk 


Sh 


ad will soon forg 


Ladies’ slipper. —C ypripe om. —C apric 10us beauty 


Faw Cypripedia, wit esstul guil 

Knits her smooth brow, ext euishes her nuc— Dar 
Launstinus.—\ ornEED tinus. —A token 

A Laurustinus be rlossom to my lowe 
Larkspur.—De iehiahenn=Bdaiiies 

For anto knight there is no greater shame 

Than lightness and inconstancy ww love Spenser 


Love in a mist.—Nigella damascena.—Perplexity, 


Love in these labyrinths his slave detains. — Pope 

Locust blossom.—Ceratonia.—Aflection beyond the grave 
In has grave assure thyself my love m bu SA 

Myrtle tm Myrtus.—L. ove positive 
1 rt others in verse, but lowe tl —F 


Mignionette.—Reseda odorata.— Your qualities 
loveliness, 


surpass yo 1 








Charms strike the sight, but ment w © e0ul.— Pep 
Mimosa.—M. pudica.—Sensitiveness. 
snnot bear that altered brow.—F 
Marvel of Peru.— Mir: abilis jals apa —Timidity. 
sy smiles t fear, 
Aap furst not tell me ~ hy pow vty 
Meadow saffron.—Colchicum autumnale,—My best dave 
are . t 
Tis ly wee to know before we're told 
The melancholy truth that we grow old.— Young 
| Me ar! ld, Fr rene h. —Tagetes, patula,—Treachery 
0 ’ diy outside falsehood hat Shah 
Me irigold, ‘Aliens an.—Tagetes, erecta.—Cruelty 
T's crucity to load a failing ma Shaks 
Mock orange. —C oronarius.—Counterteit, 
trust atlemure | that mocks me once.—Shak 
Mountain pink.—Dhanthus exsius,— “An ining. 
Fain would} ut that I fear to fall. —Ser W. Ralew 
Mint.—Mentha. ‘ay aint ‘heart ne’er won fair lady, 
If you dof kk unb at —t aheth 
Nasturtiam.— Tropa" lum majyus.—A warlike trophy 
y fate pursue 
1 suffer for the rest, | die for you.—Dr ‘ 
Narcissus.—Egotism and self-love. 

Nor knew, fond youth, it wae himself h d.~ Ovid 
Olea. Olive —Pe ace, 

Our ee * firm as kyr ns.— Shak 
Oleander Ne n m—B ware ! 

Some ¢ kills with arrows, some with trans. —Shak 
Orange blossom.—Citrus aur antivm.—Your purty equal: 

vour loveliness 
XN wn viner than those soft spring eye 
i : pure | reghht with 
Pea blossom all athy rus.—Fickleness, 

“ the constant lover for the new. —Pr 
Polyant —Pr rimula poly: anthus —Confidence 

. I yu s unto 

\.l t i kind to thee.—Shak 
Primrose.—P rina veris.—Unpatronieed merit 

te thou et rue merit to befriend 

His pra ost who waits till all commend — Pope 
Primrose, evening. —Oenothera.—Pleasures of memory 

Stull thet t lover views hw absent maid.— Keg 
Paony.—Pwonia.—Bashful shame. 

I have merked a thousand blushing appa oetart inte be 
face @ thousand innocent «f ” ange whit fe. 
year away those blushes Shak 

Pink, variegated.—Dianthus.—R¢ fus a! 
“Retin Il beg vou! leave me '- 

Pink, white.—Ingenuousness 
Nor strove ehe wit seer artto! 
A love at once her happiness 4 t 

iP ink, sation, —D. chinensis.— Ave rsion 

Shalllgo on? Or have " ough '—.Wilte 

| Pink, red.—Lively and par e affection 

He loves you w ure and holy fire, 

4 ' with life expire — Drydes 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE RIVAL BELLES. 


‘« Sexina, are you ready ?” said Adelaide Melleville, 
as she entered her sister's room completely attired for 
a ball. ‘ Julia Singleton and her party have arrived, 
and it is near ten o'clock.” 

“T shall be done in a moment,” replied Selina; 
‘in the mean while do send Julia up,she may wish to, 
urrange her dress.”’ | 

Julia came, and the two young ladies flew to em- 
brace each other in the most tender manner, as they. 
were what is called intimate friends. 

“ How comes it, Selina,” said Julia, “1 do not find 
your toilet finished ?” i 

‘“‘T was obliged to wait for Manuel to fix my _ hair. || 
Do help me, Julia dear, for Hetty has gone to look |! 
up my hood and cloak.” | 

* T will, with pleasure,” said Julia. ‘“ What shall I 
do? Can I fasten your belt?” 

** Yes,and then [shall be quite ready to go.” 





‘Itunes of the town assailed his heart with all their fas- | 
'cinations, and smiled on him their sweetest smiles; | 
this Adonis was inflexible; he had as yet shown no 
pity; he fluttered around them, he basked in their 


smiles, he listened to their sweet flatteries, but still 
roved about, as free as ever. ‘The travelling season} 
now approached, and the ladies in despair began to 
fear he would fall a prey, at Niagara or the Springs, 
to some southern or eastern beauty; when at last the 
butterfly settled down between the friends Selina and 
He was devoted to both. One he had made 
but which he preferred he could 


Julia. 
up his mind to take; 
not tell. 

“ They both have their fortunes in their own pos- 


isession,” he said, when questioned by his friends on 


this subject ; * are equally fashionable, equally beauti- 


ful, rich, and accomplished, and equally in love with | 


me; but which I shall accept, hang me if I know.” 
This ball was to be, it was generally understood, 

the last of the season, as nearly all the fashionables 

had left the city; Julia and Selina expected soon to de- 


|part on their separate tours; now then, was to be: 


eyes. He turned to her rival: Selina had once as 
delicate hands as Julia, but now, by the tightness of 
|her dress, they had become red andswelled. The fas- 
itidious Kovington turned quickly away. 

; “No,no!” he said; I cannot have a wife with hands 
like a washwoman’s. Selina and her old aunt may go 
|hang—Julia shall be Mrs. Rovington!” 


Augustus now devoted himselfto Julia. He called on 
| her next day, offered himself and fortune, was smiling] 
|secepted, and the affair was settled indue form. The 
| preparations for the marriage went on merriiy and ra- 

pidly, asthe parties were anxious to make their bridal 
tour during the fashionable season; and the only thing 
| which disturbed the felicity of the groom was the 
ifear, he said, that the charming Selina would pine away 
|and die for love of him; while the amiable Julia whis 
pered her intimates, that the only bitter drop in the 
|cup of her happiness, was the thought of her dearest 
| Selina, whom she knew was suffering from her disap- 
|pointment. All this was faithfully reported to Selina, 
and vexed her exceedingly. It was true she hadonce 
|been willing to accept Mr. Rovington’s thousands, and 





Julia drew off her white gloves, laid aside her per- | their final effort, and every one was anxiously watch- | reign mistress over his splendid place on the banks of 


‘umed handkerchief, and prepared to assist Selina. |) 
But this she found a more difficult task than she had | 
anticipated; in vain Julia exerted all her strength,| 
the ends of the belt would not approach an inch nearer 
than they were at first. 

* Dear Selina!” exclaimed Julia, as with a last inef- 
fectual effort she, panting, gave up the task—* dear 
Selina, how can you wear your dress so tight? It 
will kill you.” | 

* Kill me!” said Selina, “I have worn my clothes 
in this manner for years, and am alive yet.” 

* But you do not know how soon it may give you | 
some dreadful illness. 





Indeed you ought to consider 


ing the event. Rovington and a group of his friends 
stationed themselves in the room where they could 
have a view of the door, and thus observe the entrance 
of all the company. 
arm of her father. Her movements were unimpeded ; 
she entered with a light step, while with a slight, but 


graceful bend, she made her respects to the lady of 


the mansion. 
How graceful !” 
here to-night has 


cried one of the Rovington group: 
“no one made such an easy and 
lady-like entrée.” 

Selina now appeared—she had once been as grace- 


‘ful as Julia; and, at fifteen, had been much admired! 


Julia came in, leaning on the 


the Hudson; but as to love—she scorned the idea ot 
dying for love of such a fool as Augustus. Her pride 
was severely mortified by the affected pity of her 
friends, and their wonder et her strength of mind in 
consenting to be one of the bridesmaids. As Selina 
was preparing for the wedding eve, her sister again 
entreated her to loosen her dress. Her only notice of 
|this appeal was to tell Hetty to Jace tighter, and make 
{her look as well as possible. 

| * For,” she said to herself, “ if I must leave off 
lacing, and look, of course, like a dowdy, it certainly 
| no, | am determined to appear 
Julia, like al! 





will not be to-night; 
this evening to the greatest advantage ; 


My father, who is a physician, and must be capable of for that quality; but the vice in which she had since | brides, will be pale and silent, while I, all brightness 
judging in this case, says there is scarcely an instance | screwed herself, had injured her movements as well as || and bloom, will cause a pang of regret in the heart of 


n which those who dress thus are not attacked by | 
some terrible disorder, or thrown intoa consumption.” 
‘**T am glad,” said Adelaide, who had entered the 
room, “to hear you talk so, Julia; I have exhausted 
all my eloquence in vain; Selina will not hear me. I 
do not think she makes herself any more pleasing by| 
t; her figure is good, and she would look quite as well 
f her frock were a little looser, would she not 2” 
* Indeed I think so.” 
“I, for one,” said Adelaide, * never admired those 
»xtremely slender waists; younever see them in paint- | 
ings or statues; and, Selina dear, you know you often 
omplain of the redness of your hands and arms; this, 
believe me, is alone occasioned by your dressing so 
tight. You have 
lance which cause some 
inamiable—and | am sure you are 
the uncomfortable feeling your clothes produce.’ 
* Dear me, what e sermon, Adelaide !” 
who in the mean time had been endeavouring to raise 
her hands near enough her hair to arrange a flower. 
* But do not waste your breath, good people; I shall 
not alter my dress, I assure you; particularly as | am 
convinced you are mistaken in regard to this subject ; 
it is not tight; your hands are weak; but here comes 
Hetty, who will soon hook the belt.” Hetty came, 
and, witha powerful effort of her large strong fingers, 
arranged the retractory girdle to Selina’s liking. and the 
toilette being finished, the friends departed. For this 
ball Julia and Selina had selected their most becoming | 
spparel. Each expected this evening would decide | 
her fate. 
not affections, for what have belles to do with these 


also owned that those fits of petu- 
of our friends to think you 
not—arises trom 





said Selina, 


ind fortune of the elegant Augustus Rovington. 
vas an exquisite of the first magnitude. He was im-' 
mensely rich, and immensely fashionable; and there | 
was no one who could compete with him in the dash- 
ing style of his dress, manners, and equipage. 
nu, during the past winter, had the beauties and for-: 


| at length arrived. 
i 


her figure. 
* Heavens!” exclaimed 
see any thing so stiff!" 


Augustus, “did you ever 


“She moves like an automaton,” said one of the 
group. 
“She walks,” said another, * as if she were afraid 


of breaking asunder her wasp-like waist.” 


Selina had taken the precaution of placing herself 


near Augustus; but notwithstanding that, to her great 


mortification, he merely paid her the compliments of} 


g, and then went over to Julia, whom he 
engaged to dance with him. 
‘| wager on Julia,” 


* Never mind,” 


the evening, ans 


said one of the group. 
“Tw 


and we will see then if he will remain insen- 


said Selina to herself, ill dance 
opposite, 
sible to the beauty of my figure, and to my vivacity.’ 

This plan Selina put in execution, by desiring her 
partner to secure a place in the same cotillion with her 
dear Judia 


vain she 


[ut in vain she sparkled and prattled ; in 


nodded and smiled over to Julia; 
dancing, when thus closely contrasted with the grace 

ful as well as dignified style of Julia’s manner, never 
showed to such disadvantage, and Augustus kept his 


eyes on Julia alone. Selina, however, was not doomed 


to be always disappointed. She danced afterwards 
with Rovington, and kept him by her side for nearly 
the remainder of the evening. 
Rovington was seated between 
talking soft 
nonsense to each, was thus musing in his mind 


My father ts 


his rival sultanas, and while apparently 


* Which of these girls shall I have? 


They were both rivals in the affections—we,| anxious for me to marry, and I ought to take one of | 
— | them, as they are certainly the best matches in town ; 
they were rivals in the glory of obtaining the hand | but the deuce of it is, 1 cannot tell which to choose ! | her side grew sharper and 
He | I rather incline to Julia; but Selina, besides her for-|{ breath ; 


‘tune, has a rich maiden aunt. How shall I decide? 
—draw straws?” 


At this important crisis, our hero looked at Julia; 


In: her gloves were off, and her beautiful white hands,|/arrival of 


glittering with halt « dozen rings, met his admiring 


her stiff 


The hour of supper || 


| Augustus. [ must be in my best spirits also, or the 
lfools will say I am disappointed at being bridesmaid 
instead of bride.” 
| The company were all assembled at Mr. Singleton’s 
jat eight o'clock. The bride, attired in lace and white 
|satin, sat in her dressing-room with her mother, wait- 
jing the arrival of the clergyman. In another apartment 
}were assembled the twelve bridesmaids, beautifully 
arrayed in crépe-lisse over satin; the groom and 
there also, in their new blue coats 
All looked their prettiest; al! 
and joyous except Selina. In vain she 
To be more beautiful than usual she 
so that notwithstanding 


groomsmen were 
jlined with white silk. 
;were gay 
|aroused herself. 


had drawn her laces tighter, 


ther exertions, it affected her spirits. She had often 
felt thus before, but had been able to get the better ot 
it; now, however, the consciousness that she ought to 
be gaver than usual, contributed to lessen her v ivacity. 

: How provoking ;” she said to herself, “ they will 
say | am dull because I regret the loss of that sin 
pleton.” 

As she was thus musing, one of her friends whi 
pered her, 

‘ Never mind it, Selina, keep up your spirits ; thev 
are all observing you.’ 

“Never mind what?” angrily exclaimed Selina 
but her friend had walked away. 

She was on tie point of following her; but elancing 
at the glass, she saw her eyes were dull and her face 


| flushed. 


|} * What a fool lam!” she s: 


* | must be gay. 


And Selina began to be gay with all her might 
Ishe talked. and rattled, and laughed; but the pain iz 


sharper; she panted for 
her efforts at gaiety became evidently efforts. 
This Selina saw; she even caught the eye of the 
bridegroom fixed on her with such an expression of 
lpity, that she was ready to weep with rage. The 
the clergyman was now the signal for 


summoning the bride. Augustus met her at the foot 
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of the stairs. She accepted his arm with the charm- | EIGHTH NUMBER OF THE PERIPATETIC. | 2¢ set the tune vive voce, and, after several unsuccess- 
ingly timid air and downcast eyes, proper for the uusic. ful attempts, during which we below sat all wrapt in 








occasion. The groomsmen and bridesmaids, followed | “ Ye sonsof freedom, awake wo glory :"'—Peter Richings grave but pleasing expectation, he would raise his 

arm-in-arm. They entered the drawing-room, took | “It came on the breeze, jopen hand gently and gracefully just above his right 
: . d i} “ Like a gasp of -hoked thunder.’’— Macdonald Clarke. : - ie ° 

their appointed places, and the ceremony commenced. | Ay teach ameter ear, bring it down without noise upon the desk, and 

The reverend Mr. C. had just pronounced the words, | “In Scudder’s balcony." —Fitz-Greene Halleck. |with a continued repetition of that appropriate ges- 


* Augustus, wilt thou take Julia,” &c. &c. and he had Tus delightfui science, although so universally ture, which served at once to display his grace, and 
replied in a solemn tone, “ I will,” when Selina, the i cultivated among us, is yet involved in mystery w hich |/to keep him in the right time, he would commence in 
unfortunate Selina, fainted! All was consternation. | demands the utmost endeavours of philosophy to ex- /a manner which would have astonished Braham him- 
The ceremony was interrupted. Selina was taken | plain. What is the cause of the pleasure we re-|jself’ When he was in good spirits, he would dwell 
out of the room. No one knew now what to do.| ceive from it? Why should different sounds, arranged | upon some of his notes with a complacency which 
Some sat down, then arose again. The bride looked jin a peculiar manner, arrest the wanderings of mirth, ||implied a regret at the necessity of ever quitting them, 
provoked, the bridegroom fidgety. Selina’s fainting | dispel sorrow, and unlock the secret feelings of the and fall into that slight nasal peculiarity which was 
fit, which was solely owing to the tightness of her|jsoul? Different authors have treated elaborately |itormerly to our music what trills, and quavers, and 
laces, was attributed by all to the agitation consequent || upon this subject, and many of their hypotheses are /semiquavers are at the present day, and which won 
on seeing the beloved of her heart united to another. ‘ingenious ; but, after all, there is much left for won- |jfor him many sly glances from the quiet and blooming 
“ What mischief is sometimes done by these heart-|\der. Some are entirely overcome by good music. | beauties whom he passed on his return home. 
less male coquets!” whispered an old lady with a! Its soft, slow breathings fill them with pleasing me-|} By-and-by Mr. Moore's rich, voluptuous melodies 
piteous shake of the head. lancholy, awakening dreamy memories of the past, and | found their way across the water. Phillips came also 
“ Poor thing !” said one of the bridesmaids in a low vague ideas of the future. A march straightens|/to illustrate their beauty, and gave an entire new 
voice; “* how bitter must be the pangs of unrequited |them up into military dignity, and sends them off up- |/turn to New-York taste. Who does not remember 
love !”’ jon a bold step with a Bonaparte kind of an air, while |jthe enthusiastic crowds which he attracted to listen 
“ Pshaw !” exclaimed another, “ it is envy and morti- | a merry little hornpipe sets their feet and fingers in|jto his fascinating exhibitions? His “ Robin Adair, 
fication.” ‘motion,and perchance betrays them into a pigeon-wing jj his ** Love's young dream,”—" Though love is warm 
“You have broken her heart, Gussy,to a dead | before they suspect what they areabout. We cannot |/awhile,”—** Fancy's sketch,” and a number of others 
certainty,” lisped one of the exywisite groomsmen) trace its origin. Some imagine the word to be derived || were to be found in every parlour, and upon every lip. 
with a sneer. from Muse, under the belief that the muses invented |Our old songs immediately vanished. They wer 
But afew moments had however elapsed, when the |it. Diodorus conceives that it came from an Egyp-||comparatively simple and insipid, and in their place 
ladies who had attended Selina out of the room, re-|itian name, and that music was first known as a sci-|| were substituted others of a higher and warmer cha- 
turned to say she had revived, but was tooill to appear}/ence in Egypt after the deluge. 1 have read some- || racter—the artifices of poctry and music, to awaken 
again that night. The ceremony was performed} where tha! our early ancestors, when treading the|/im young hearts and conmunicate from one to anothe: 
without her. Selina, however, was not ill. On herj|fresh beautiful regions of the new earth, were struck the softest and most tender feelings. Sentjments which, 
revival she was anxious to return to the drawing-rvom. | with the sounds which the wind produced from the | 
to convince all her fainting was accidental, and that] reeds growing on the banks of the Nile, and that they Hany company, now stole in every where under the 
she was now periectly recovered; but this was im-}\ conceived the design of uniting similar sounds with |! winning disguises which the artist had woven fo: 
possible. Her dress was drenched with cologne, and sequal effect. The doctrine of Plato, who taught | the m, and acquired ascendency over all hearts. But 
vinegar, and camphor; her laces were cut, and alto- ithat every thing in the universe was music, has|/the appetite of fashion ts insatiable, and demands perpe- 
gether she looked so deplorable, that throwing her} afforded many a theme for poets and essay writers; itual change. Even these were at length worn out. 
shawl around her in despair, went home and retired! put this general system is not that which [ have at ; The fancy, wit, and elegant licentiousness of Moore, 
to her own room. Adelaide was all astonishment on || present under consideration. I am only venturing a }were not long sufficient to supply the public taste.— 
seeing her sister return in such a plight. few remarks upon that modulation of sound which We were almost at a stand when the Signorina Gar 
** What in the world is the matter?” she exclaimed. occupies the attention of the present inhabitants of|icia with the Italian corps, rose upon the dramatic 
“ Oh, ma'am,” said the girl who had attended Selina} this wonderful city, and which in different grades of | hemisphere like a new and brilliant constellation, ting- 
home, ** Miss Melleville tainted away as soon as the | improvement has accompanied us through all our va- 
ceremony commenced.” rious revolutions since the smoke from the pipes of {nated her characters with so much soul, her concep 
*Fainted! Ah, my poor sorrowing sister,” said || our Dutch ancestors first curled upon the breezes om of musie were so fine and new, and her execu 
Adelaide, as she folded her arms around Selina, and} the western world. Perhaps there is nothing which 
the tears fell from her eyes.—* It is then as I suspected; j has been carried to # greater pitch of refinement than 
but why did you not contide in me? w hy would you! this. I remember when I was a youngster—w hich 
be bridesmaid ?” I the reader will have the goodness to understand was| 
* Oh, Adelaide, you will drive me to distraction !” jmany ycars ago—the most popular private singer oy 
} 








ina plain dress of prose, could not have appeared in 





ing all around with its radiant beams. She perso 


tion so masterly, that we began to be astonished, and 
not without reason. The whole town went musi 
mad,and, when she sung * Di tanti palpiti,”’ to all the 
fashion, beauty, and intelligence of New-York that 


' 
' 


| 
| 


could be crowded into the walls of the theatre, and 





exclaimed Selina, bursting into tears of vexation—j knew, and one who elicited most admiration, parti- {the deep unbroken silence with which the vast multi 
* will you also insist on believing I am suffering from] oylarly from our elderly relatives,*was a tall young|tade hushed their very breaths to cateh every charm 
disappointed love? I tell you it is no such thing. I man, with a powerful voice, who was wont to de light lof her song, was succeeded by the simultaneous burst 
one impulse fron 








fainted because | was laced too tight. Jus with many inte resting songs, sometimes of fiftec n|jot applause, W Ho osprang witht 
Selina succecd whe making her sister beneve this ‘Jor twenty verses each. I! se hevy Chase was very bosom, she pres tiwul a fair justration of the 
but she was the only one whom she could convince. | considered the master-piece of taste and skill, and he || power of the art, the | n which it had reached 
Mortified at being taken for a forlorn lovesick ——- would occasionally introduce a short trill, or a gwentl: fiand the sincere enthusiasm with Ww hich it was ad 
she urged her father to hasten his departure, and they Hfourish after his own fashion. whereat the wonder. || mire Sin hat time every lady warbles delight 
ull sot off on ye ur to Canac > jstricken and delighted hearers would nod their he wv jt I, unn { Ital » Enghsh 1 =, out ol 
he lesson Selina received has been of service to at each other. and exchange glances of deep signifi- | fashion; and while the unsuspecting old folks are sit 
her: since thattime she has dressed herself more cation. There was one commencing iting back on the sofa, congratulating themselves on 
reasonable, and finds herself as much admired and - their daughter's proficiency in music, what all those 
courted, and far more comfortable than before. “ ‘ tine flourishes are about is best known to the glowing 
I'wo years alter the marriage ol Julia, Selina Was!) | forget the words, but it goes on through thirt girl, and peradventure to the very agre eable young 
mnited to one who suited her taste in every respect}! ning yerses with great feeling eentieman who leans over her shoulder to turn the 
being inte lligent, Wealthy, and fasiionable. Her bands} with some happilv delivered insinuat that enve ind who is very much astomi-hed when the 
- yake . u ate?) -. : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
. > ent) - tr lw ra lke il , ° . | ‘ > loot ‘ 
are now Whilerthan ever, sue breathes t eely, walks! writer was not particularly elated at the rest clock strike eleven. Among all th revolution 
seetssi and i — = > : ar : a ' 
eracefully, and is gay without an effort. Pi MA+!/his matrimonial speculations. My friend, howeve which have taken place in the musical world, it is but 
. ” ' 
spemenenee ! ¢ > ; " aw P val } »triend Mr Peter Rich 
sseeninianas ae hwe st in his element im church, where his a ustice tosay, that our valuable triend Mr. er Rich 
GENEVIEVE. oes ae apap Si 7s ane 
Jiow happy the zephyr that kisses thy ) knowiedged abilities as a vocalist had elevated him t jing sticksto the * Sons of freedom” like a tru ee 
il on thy air bosom reposes ‘ cteiathinns nm mn ' he gal-i! Hee need singing it eight years ago, and has in 
Gaile uh? ealena dered Gahata nen tule the dignity of ehorister. When mounted in the ga | He commenced singing eg" y . ei aap 
From the dimple Giat emules midet the roses {lery with one of his protegees—w ho, to add to the || troduced it ever since on ali possible occasions; an 
- " , 
pt to produce an attach 


[know thou urt young and a stranger to love (effect ef the scene, were considerably shorter thanjias a constant intimacy is apt 
Yet sweet, ‘tis for this Ladore thee ’ | =“ 
iite fond of the song, an 


Fer the imnecent «pint that comes trom above himself—on each side of him. he used to tie an enor-|| ment, I grew at length q 

a shane setindeaencan mous red eilk pocket handkerchief around his head}/looked forward with pleasure, whenever I attende: 
“latuenaet ‘sa to preserve his ears from injury when he went into|/the theatre, to the moment w hen either between tlh 
a Wish esp dovdusy~enpensiens ae. ‘the air. Not having the advantage of a pitch-pipe,’ play and farce, or during any part of the perlurmanc: 





when he could get a chance, he would present himself 
for that purpose, in which, as all our theatre-going 
population knows, I could not have been frequently 
disappointed. It so fell out, that business compelled 
me to leavethe city for some time, and when I returned 
after an absence of about three yeers, I thought one) 
evening I would go to the theatre. “I suppose,”| 
said I, “ my friend and his ‘ Sons of freedom’ have va- 

nished by this time;” but I had scarcely seated my-| 
self and cast my eyes on the stage, when, to my great 
delight, in walked Mr. Richings in all his glory,| 
with his chapeau bras over his left eye, and a huge | 
sword drawn, and the first words were “ Ye sons of | 
freedom, awake to glory!” with accompanying flou- | 
rishes of the weapon, and divers long and war-like | 
strides, first to one corner of the stage and then to) 
another, to the wonderful edification of the audience, | 
who gave him a round of applause at the end of every 


verse. D. | 





THE DRAMA. 


THEATRIC 


‘ wre | 
| 
‘AL PORTRAITS. | 
HILSON. 

WE now come to the last, though assuredly not the 
least, of that comic trio, whose efforts, as much as 
any thing else, have gained for the Park that high 


character which it at present enjoys ; for it is not the 





strong deep feeling, and rough violent passions; and 
this is, perhaps, his most perfect line, being altogether | 
free from the follies before noticed. 
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things which take place in the business of the scene 
that do not admit of previous study, and Hilson sees, 
in a moment where a look or motion will add effect. 
to an incident, or heighten the absurdity of a situation. 
This is of great advantage to him at all times, but 
more particularly in characters of a burlesque descrip- 
tion, such as Bombastes Furioso and Abrahamides, 
which he perfoms to admiration. As a counterbalance, | 
it may be added, that he is at times in the habit (though 
not so much lately) of disfiguring some of his best | 
personations by noise and nonsense, unmeaning inter- 
polations and unnecessary repetitions; and this is the 
less pardonable, as he has not the excuse of igno- 
rance, for no one conceives or understands a charac- 
ter better. 

But there is an another ground on which Mr. Hil-| 
son may be taken, and on which he possesses an 
immense advantage over his two comic brethren! 
Barnes and Placide, namely, in the exhibition of 


What effect he 
gives to the dead-weight character of Rolamo in Clari! | 
and in stern, blunt and unfortunate veterans, of every 





description, he has the field all to himself—there is no 
competitor to contend with him. Who is there that | 
has seen his Robert Tyke, and forgotten it? Unfor- | 
tunately we never beheld the late John Emery in this, | 
his favourite part, though we have Rayner, his | 


successor at Covent Garden, and a number of | 








half-dozen appearances of an eminent performer that 
gives an enduring reputation to a theatre, but the | 
combined and well-directed efforts of a fixed com- 

pany. There is a strange way of acquiring histrionic | 
fame in this land, by a curious process denominated 

“ starring,” which is carried into effect somewhat in 
this manner: a man, after cogitating uponthe subject, | 
becomes impregnated with a high opinion of his own | 
very moderate abilities, and determines forthwith to 
enlarge his sphere of action; he packs up his bag- 
gage and goes forth,scouring over the country in all 
directions, and becoming at intervals visible, for a few 
nights, first at one city and then at another; this con- 
tinues for some time, when the gentleman returns, 
invested with all the privileges and immunities of a 
star, and impudently * lords it o’er his betters,” though 
by what chain of metaphysical reasoning a man be- 
comes more ably qualitied to play Shakspeare or Sheri- 
dan by travelling a few hundred miles in a steamboat. 
But so it is, and these lumi- | 





is not exactly apparent. 
naries at present abound. Stars, forsooth! (the use | 


of this slang term is very disagreeable, but there is 


others, but not one of them is to be compared with 
Hilson. This character is, perhaps, the best of Mor- 
ton’s crude conceptions. Tyke is a malefactor and a 
low and reckless vagabond, though still with some 
remnants of better feelings hanging about him; and, 
when his remorse is awakened by circumstances, it 
requires a person of no common mind to depict the 
passions and sufferings of the uneducated villain.— 
lhere are plenty who appear in it that can display a 
superabundance of bodily exertion, and do very well if 
you will accept gesticulation for feeling—that can 
rant and foam at the mouth—that can look like ruffians, 
act like ruffians, and gabble bad Yorkshire ;—but all 
that is not playing Tyke. Very little is hazarded in 
saying, that in the United States there is but one man 
who can do justice to Robert Tyke,and that that man 
is Thomas Hilson. 

There is a part which Mr. Hilson performed last 
week for the first time, in the new melo-drama of 
Ambrose Gwinett, which all the lovers of good acting 


would do well to go and see. It is a character not 


no helping it;) why nine-tenths of them are no bet- | altogether dissimilar to the above ; at least, like Tyke, 


ter than tallow candles—rushlights—who emit a/| 


he is originally honest and industrious, but plunged 


feeble, twinkling ray, till they come in contact with | by his passions into crime and misery. In the first part 
some slight change in the breath of public favour, lof the piece (which is indifferently well dramatised) w: 


when they disappear on the instant, and nothing but 'see the strong man wrestling with his evil nature and 


smoke remains. 
the dozen. 

We have wandered away from the 
immediately in hand, being filled with virtuous indig- 


subject more 


nation against those theatrical pedlers, in whose 
behalf a great portion of the public sneer at their | 
more modest and stationary brethren;—as if loco- 
motion were a virtue, and a change of intellect was a 
consequence of a change of air.—Mr. Hilson is no 
star,and the New-York people ought to be thankful | 
for it; or what would they have done for their Nip- 


perkins, Numpos, Figaros, Paul Prys, Drs. Ollapod | tion and physical imbecility, that 


and Pangloss, and a whole host of worthies that 
nobody else can play; together with an hundred parts || 


They ought to be snuffed out by | overthrown by it, and this was full of bold and strik- | 


ing acting, though only what we expected, having 
but between 
: 


s supposed to have elapsed, and the being 


seen Mr. H. in similar situations before ; 
the second and third acts an interval of eighteen 
years | who 
but a quarter of an hour ago stood before us in th 


full vigour of manhood, is now a weak and palsied 


wretch, bowed to the earth by drunkenness and di 


sease 


but with his evil propensities strengthened, and bis 
passions as fierce and untameable as ever, and it was 
ween strong mental emo- 


Mr. Hilson 


the voice and every look and movement 


in depicting the struggle bet 
sur- 
prised us 
were in fine keeping, and the debasing and retributive 


that might be mentioned in which he is unrivalled ?—) effects of sin and intemperance, both on body and 


Hilson's humour is not of the sly, quiet, and uncon- 
° i 
scious kind, like Placide’s—nor of the broad and fami- | 


No one 


that we know of could have played it so well, and we 


mind, were never more forcibly portrayed. 


liar, like Barnes’s--it isof a more bustling and vivacious || cannot conceive how it could have been done better. 


quality, and in parts full of gaiety and motion, shifts | 


This performance has contributed more than any | 


and stratagems—such as intriguing footmen or lying '|thing we have seen or read of late, to show the tolly 
valets—he is in his element. 
quicker eye for the ndiculous 


No man has a finer or 
there ares 


1 number of | convi 


and impropriety of human passions and affections, and 
us of the reasonableness of the cool and quiet 


nce 








doctrine, that man sught to be brought into a vege- 
table state—that he ought to be as free from passionas 
the roots of the earth, and like them be moistened with 
cold water only! This will, doubtless, eventually be 
the case; and perhaps the time is not far distant when 
this unpruned wilderness of a world willbe as one vast 


| kitchen- garden, from whence all the weeds and flowers 


will be eradicated, and nothing but useful and well-re- 
gulated plants suffered to remain. In the meantime we 
should like to see Mr. Hilson play the monster Caliban, 
in the Tempest; and should like, moreover, to know 
the reason why he did not play it as advertised. We 
went night after night to see it, and night after night 
there was Mr. Richings, who, to be sure, made a very 
tolerable monster, though rather an indifferent Cali- 
ban. It is to be hoped that Mr. H. did not take the 
very absurd notion into his head that it was unworthy 
of his abilities. Neither he, nor any other, could do 
complete justice to such a creation as Caliban, though 
he might come as near it as any man. C. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


WHOLESOMENESS OF COFFEE.—The general effects of 
coffee upon the nervous coat of the stomach is, unques- 
tionably, a gentle stimulant ; and as most substances of that 
class have to a certain extent a tonic power, it is not hesi- 
tated to be recommended to invalids whose powers have 
been debilitated by stimulants of a more powerful charac- 
ter, such as fermented liquors, wine, spirits, &e. The cus 
jtom of taking coffve after a late dinner, and just befcre re- 
|tirement to bed, is bad, because its stimulant property upon 
the nerves of the stomach exerts a power destructive to 
| sleep—it promotes an activity to the mind, and gives a 
|range to the imagination which prevents self-forgetfulness, 
|that sure harbinger of repose, 





THE TAMARIND TREE.—This tree is common in almost 
levery part of India and the West Indies, and grows most 
luxuriantly in all the eastern islands. The soil of Java is 
|said to bring the fruit to very high perfection ; and those of 
the dependant island of Madura are reported to be the best. 
It is considered dangerous by the natives to sleep under 
| this tree, and its presence has a deteriorating effect on grass 
‘and herbs. Its thick and lofty stem is terminated by 
| spre ading branches, bearing tufts of alternate smootl 
bright green leaves, abruptly pinnate; the short lateral 
branches are terminated by flowers, which are in simple 
jclusters; the calyx is divided into four straw-coloured 
segments, and the petals are three, rather yellow and beau- 
tifully variegated with red veins; the seeds are roundish, 
| somewhat angular, flattened, hard, polished, with a cen- 
tral circumscribed disk at each side, and lodged in a quan 
tity of soft pulp. The first is cooling and laxative; but 
while it gratefully allays the thirst of ardent fever, it must 
be taken in large quantities to insure the latter effect, and 
is then apt to produce flatulence. The stones of the fruit 
ire prescribed by physicians in dysenteric complaints, &« 


It is very much adulterated in commerce 


ATTACHMENTS OF ANIMALS.—A nondent of the 
“Magazine of Natural History,” relates the following 
There and te 
male, kept in the rotunda of the Jardin du Roi. The sky 


aving been broken, the glaziers pro 


corre 


were two remarkably fine ostriches, male 


light over their heads } 
ceeded to repair it, and, in the course of thei work, let fall 
a triangular piece No g after this the femal 
ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour or two of great 


of class. t lon 


agony. The body was opened, and the throat and stomacl 
were found to have been dreadfully lacerated by the sharp 
From the 


moment his companion was taken from him, the male bird 


corners of the glass which she hod swallowed. 


had no rest ; he appeared to be incessantly searching for 
He was moved frem 
the hope that he would forget his grief 


hberty, but nought availed, and he liter 


something, and daily wasted away. 








the spot, u he wae 
even aliowed more 
ally pined himself away to death ! 
; , ; 

INLAND SEA IN NEW-HOLLAND.—Some natives who lately 
visited Sydney have reported the existence of an extensive 
sea in the interior of New Holland, and an expedition has 
been fitted out to ascertain the fact. If this be the case, and 
‘the inland sea prove navigable, the discovery will be of inr 
;mense importance 
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| suspect that Captain Barnard has had what is called “ lite- | Shaking Quakers.—lf among our readers there 
aiadiceaineareil rary assistance”) occasionally manifests too great a disposi- || who, tired with the unvarying monotony which a city life 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS tion to “ make a book ;” lugs in, without rhyme or reason, | exhibits, is anxious to behold something new under the eun, 
B55 ; <8 extracts and quotations that have no business where we find | let him step on board an Albany steamer; and, about six 

We look upon this as the most interesting series of works them; and at times, in his efforts to be witty or pathetic, |or eight miles from the capital of this great and powerful 
that has for a long period issued from the fertile press of| comes very near enacting the part of a most egregious buz- | State, he will encounter a truly curious and startling spec- 
the Messrs. Harper. Seldom, indeed, does it fall to the lot | rard, But saving these small blemishes, this narrative is ‘tacle. A nation, distinct from all who surround them, and 
of any man, as it has to that of Sir Walter Scott, to live to|| wel) worthy of a perusal: if the number of pages were di-|| consisting of perhaps no more than two or three hundred 
see edition after edition of his writings published and dis- || minished by a third, (all superfluous matter being excluded,) | '" number, will there meet his eye, neat in their external 
posed of, and the supply still prove inadequate to the de- || jt would be all the better ; but as it 1s, we have read it with | appearance and habitudes, hospitable to strangers, upright 
mand. But that an author who has written so much and $0 pleasure, and can honestly recommend it to such of+our i” their dealings, void of all attempts at luxurious refinement, 
rapidly as Sir Walter, should live to prepare a revised and | .aders as have a taste for wild adventure ; itis as interest- | but singular, most singular in their mode of adoring the 
improved edition of his novels, consisting of more than forty ling as Riley’s farfamed narrative, and, to say the least, || great Creator. We would attempt a description of the pe- 


LITERARY. 


be any 














closely printed volumes, alibrary of themselves ; to disclose 
the foundation upon which has been erected the superstruc- | 
ture that has so long delighted and astonished the whole 
enlightened world ; to place it in the power of his readers | 
to analyse as it were his mind, and detect the materials 
with which it has wrought, and all this in the very prime of | : 
his faculties, and while continuing to enjoy a reputation | directed to the very shameful manner in which editors of 
such as few before him have acquired though many have | newspapers have been accustomed to treat each other and 
toiled and studied for—this is indeed an event worthy of | their readers. Instead of rendering their columns what they 
all wonder and admiration. We have always considered || Ought to be, pure vehicles of useful information, they too often 
the possession of a complete set of Sir Walter’s novels as 
indispensable for every man possessing a taste for reading ; 
they constitute an inexhaustible fund of amusement and 
information, so full of historical truth and of practical good | "© less to themselves than to the community, It is a mat- 
sense and knowledge of lite and nature, as to be worthy | ter of little consequence to the reader of a newspaper what 


of frequent readings for the sake of the instruction they | opinion Mr. A. B. or C, entertains on any given subject.— 


| - - 
convey, yet so wrought up with entertaining incident and | Al! he seeks for is instruction or amusement. If an editor 


beautiful or humorous description, as to captivate the |S able to furnish this in the most prompt and succinct man- 
reader’s attention : a combination deserving of the highest | "€% and adds to his information valuable and popular re- 
, \| flections, there is little danger that his services will not be 
appreciated by the discriminating. It is by no means neces- 
sary, nay, it is positively injurious, that he should in his in- 
dividual capacity be eternally identified with every article 
It is elevating the man at the expense of the 


| quite as veracious, 
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| mutual recrimination, and holding up each other to public 


lodium. Such conduct is at once ill advised, and injurious 


praise. 

For years we have been resolving to obtain a copy of) 
some one of the numerous editions that have been pub- 
tished, and still we have delayed. Now we are glad that 1 
since, in addition |j '™ his paper. 
| great interests of society, and perverung the true uses and 


We are, for these 


is so; for this, the last, is also Lest of all ; 


| 
to the tales, it contaims besides alterations and additions to “ 
ends of the public press. 


hibiting the slight materials which when submitted to the |) happy to see an attempt effectually making to do away 
|with the idle custom of quoting the names of individual 


the text, numerous and copious notes and references, ex- |} reasons, very 


magic operations of a vigerous and powerlul mind, have! 
sufficed to form the groundwork of those most masterly || °d!ors whenever particular opinions are to be commended 
productions. \ or condemned. 


These two volumes (Waverley) alone contain upwards of} 


Tight lacing. —On the fourth page of the present number 
thirteen thousand words not in any other edition; if those || will be found a light and graceful article on this subject, from 
which are to follow are enlarged in an equal degree, what a|| 


and the high and fashionable circle in which she moves. 


fund of additional information and amusement is about to 
be offered to the reading world! We understand that it is 
the intention of the American publishers to bring out each | 


We are much pleased to observe that this delicate theme, on 
which we almost dreaded to say a word, lest we should give 


novel in succesion as early as it is issued from the press in offence, is urged upon the public attention by the members 


Edinburgh ; and by the prospectus of the English edition it 
appears that there is a novel to be published every month 


ex Whose immediate interests its discussion ts 


lvanc e. 


of the very 
the best calculated to ac Their health, their unadorn- 


sotil the whole series is completed. ‘ed and most excelling beauty, nay, their very lives, are 





. identified with the subject. To see these sacrificed on 
- . * » ! : ~ ! } { Ss bs » 
BARNARD’S NARRATIVE. the altar of idle fashion, wh ch woul Z ibstitute art m 
This is an affecting ctory of misfortun , — the stead of nature, and transform lovely woman into a 
: 5S stor Siw ce, OF ratin o . 
sngratitude. The author, Captain Barnard, it seer ued mere creature of constraint and artifice, we cannot, in our 
bh . » aj I arnard, iis ns, saneced » 
from New York in the month of April, 1812, on board the conscience, tamely submit to, In the language of a poet 
ave i i ) ° ie, Ol oa;r . . 
r : ! « . 
Se eat ie ho wre ress! males, w ay é ¢ } 
brig Nanina, on a voyage to the Falkland Islands, where _ ate engeueny Cay Oe ae Sn Tee ee 
" ~ . — hate the f hoy ert 
be arrived in September of the same vear; soon after, at ‘7 " “ on ath ‘ve 
one of the islandsof the group, he fell in with the wreck of ihe laping tone, the shape cons 
. T u l look, tt . i ‘ 
an English ship, the crew and passengers of which he t ive Riaimelan elaien-anie’ 


on board his vesse!, and in return for his humanity Po mmjure what they strive 


treacherously abandoned by them while on shore with fow 
of his men, at one of the other islands. Her 


about two years, undergoing great hardships from the diffi-| Of Surrounding agents upon it, have ever ent 
lemn protest against the propriety of compressing the human 


was 
Not poet 
k 


with the tendencies of the human frame, and the mfluence 


alone, but physicians, who are best acquainted 


he remained 


ered their so- 


culty of procuring subsistence, the severity of the climat 
and worse still, from the perverseness and insubordinatior 
of his fellow-safferers. In process of time they were taken! destructive disorders that too o 
off by an English whaler; carried to Lima, in South Ame-) existence. In this climate, particularly, such an imyury ts 
rica; thence Captain Barnard sailed upon a cruise, and land- ¢@lculated to be more rife than elsewhere. 
ing upon the island of Massafuero, concluded to remain v 

there for a season, being smitten with a passion for the 
Crusonian mode of life: aft  rwards 

another English ship he went to the Sandwich islands lishing, for some time past, a series of racy and truly on- 
thence to China, and finally returned to his native country) git of th 
after an absence of four years and seven months.—The in- more prominent actors of our stage. These “ bnef chroniclers 


,|| figure, as injurious to health and productive of those most 


ite 


n cut short the thread of 


But why do we 





xtend ? av like that of Pluma is worth a thou- 


ne ¢ 
sand homilies. 
board 


embarking on 


and 





al sketches, descriptive individual traits of the 


Editorial Personalities. —Public attention has been of late |) ’ 
.| bath, and never shall we forget the impression its ecenery, 


devote their most conspicuous articles to the abject task of 


the penof a lady distinguished alike by her taste, her wealth, | 


|| commodations, and a want of civil deportment, will be 


-- - , 
Theatrical Portraits.—Under this tle we have been pub- 


j|culiar form of service of these “ primitive christians,” but 
|| the pen of Miss Sedgwick has so satistactorily pictured it 
| forth, that it is forbidded ground. All we can do is to re 
commend to the curious to take Redwood m their pockets, 
and trip it up to Lebanon. We were there on the last Sab- 


and the whimsical figurations of the devout worshippers, 
made upon our bewildered senses 


Competition.—It is a trite remark, that the public are 
never well-served until there is competition, Ina limited 
sense, this may be admitted to be true, But to such an 


excess is this spirit often carned, (and more disreputably so 





in our country than in any other in the world,) that not 
j only are the authors in numerous instances prostrated and 
| rumed by it, but the final effect is, that the public are very 
|| dl-served : for while such measures engender the etrongest 
|| feelings of animosity and hatred between the parties more 
i unmediately interested, they seldom fail to open the door to 
the practice of gross fraud and imposition. Consequences 
too of a very dangerous, as well as of a fraudulent nature, 
jare not unfrequently witnessed. Men who find themselves 
jin their undertakings subject to a train of losses which 
|threatens them with destruction, will too often resort to dese 
| pe rate expedients in order to avert so great an evil; and it 
is not unusual for the mischiefs to fall heavily on the com 
munity. In many cases this result is meritedly meurred ; 
|for if a community is faithfully and honourably served by 
lany class of their fellow citizens who have embarked the 
capital and skill in a usctul pursuit or calling, such men are 
fuirly entitled to a corresponding reward, Any new com 
petitor, therefore, who comes into the market with the ape 
| cious lure of cheap ware, or cheap accommodations, is always 
to be suspected ; since nothing 1s more certain than that 
such competitor is determined either to act the part of the 
dog in the manger, or that he is bent on some base and ne- 
deceive all who trust him.- 
Evils 
until 


farious scheme to cheat and 
will not be disputed. 
but 


| The se conclusions, we believe, 
i however, are found to correct themselves 


society has been well chastised for winking and conniving 


never 


at the most reprehensible schemes, merely because their pri- 
vate interest might have been temporarily promoted by them. 
We are all too prone to listen to projects which come re 
commended by a feigned regard to economy. In the ma 
jority of cases they originate in wanton deception and de- 
|pravity. With respect to many of our great and important 
| lines of transportation, in which the whole country is deeply 
|concerned, the course of folly now pursued is indeed mai 
i llous, The proprictors of those lines do not come in even 
lfor a share of the humblest thanks of the many thousands 


whom they transport almost gratuitously from one point to 





another; on the contrary, they make themselves the subjects 


jof ridicule in all classes by means of 1 
| In matters of this kind, we think it but too palpable that 


the citizens at large are in the end deceived. No one will 


deny that numerous miachiefs must necessarily spring out 


of them. In addition to the deepest inquietude felt by pro 


| prietors, there 1s € very motive to disregard the restraints of 


rectitude and good faith. Carelessness of those conse 


\| quence s which may involve many lives, indifference to ac 


the 
| certain and natural results. Toremedy such a growing and 
threatening evil, we would humbly sugyest, that a few libe 

ral-minded gentlemen of good standing should institute an 


‘immediate inquiry into the origin of the ruinous policy so 


cidents recorded in this volume are interesting if all strictly | of the times” never before had so much truth told about pertinaciously adhere d to, and make known the circumstan 
true; forthe honour of human nature, we hope they are at, them in the whole range of the New-York press. Whiten ces of the cases, at the same time holding up to the public 


It cannot be that there are men so un-, in a fair and impartial manner, they breathe throughout the | view the prime movers of the mad schemes. 


least exaugerated. 
Let it not be understood from the foregoing remarks, that 


worthy of their nature as to perpetrate without any shadow | true vein of dramatic criticism, and bespeak a judge un- | 
of tantificetion the delibesate cruelty of which Captain Bar lay, or the grovelling and jwe are opposed to any competition, Provided it is main 
nard aceuses the officers and crew of the Isabella. The 
is a grave one, and it should be answered. du reste. 
kis not badly written; the author or editor (for we 


|, aflected by the cant puffs of the « 
prevailing spit of indiscriminating eulogy. The portrai- | tained on fair and honourable grounds, it is caleulated t 
lelicit useful improvement, and prove benctical to all wh 
| 


. } " 
enarge ture of Hiison is the best exlubition of his merits we have 
are interested—but not otherw 
Hy 


nie teertt « vile ‘ , 
. S secu. Uo will amply repay peruss 
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O SWIFTLY GLIDES THE BONNY BOAT. 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, JR. 


ALLEGRETTO. 















Oo swift-ly glides the bon~-ny boat, Just part- ed from the shore, And to the fish-er’s cho - rus nee, Soft 
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dip-ping oar. These toils are borne with hap - pycheer, And e - ver may they speed, That fee - ble age and help-matedear, And 
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tenderbairnies feed. We cast our lines in Lar-go bay, Our nets are tetas wide, Ming bon - ny boat with yielding sway. Rocks lightly on the tide. And 
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hap-py prove our dai - ly lot, Up - on the sum-mer _ sea, And bless on land our kind-ly cot, Where all our treasures be. 
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The mermaid on ber rock may sing, r sprite, nor eldrich thing, Itcafely hears its scaly store | While joyful shouts rise from the shore, 
b an harin Through many a stormy gale I's homeward prow to hail. We cast, &e 





The witch may weave her charm 





ASTONISHING PERFORMANCE.—We have seen within these 


ty) the superintendant of the bunal ground of Pere la ( haise, 











VARIETIES. 4 ; 
3 for permission to put an inscription on the grave of a deceas- few days—say the editors of the Glasgow Herald—a speci 
Love srcrets.—The following is related by Richardson °° nd, It was the tollowing : men of fine writing, from the pen of Mr. Miller, which we 
aoe ‘ = ; ; ; Sacred to the Memory of - lia Ss 
are sure has never been equalled. Wit . ass a 
the novelist: “I was not more than thirteen, when three ee Dowimave &s Mois as never b equalled i ote compass of 
young ladies, unknown to each other, having a high opimon ra eine Mame silver sixpence he has distinetly and beautifully written with 
: S : bor the highest places of soc et . . ts : ape 7 ‘= » ‘ 
of my taciturnity, revealed to me their love secrets, in order pane cca ‘. ore tapid a pen, the Lord’s prayer, the creed, the names of the books 
to induce me to write them copies to write after, or correct partial of the Old Testament, the names of the books of the New 
. s ° ? he ¢ wh and as lit —s > er eee = . al etal 
for answers to their lovers’ letters ; nor did any of them ever Fort und the ja lestament, the twelve tribes of Israc l, our Saviour’s twelvi 
know that I was the secretary to the others. I have been \s tt hist the ultra apostles, the seven wonders of the world, the five mechani 
. “ - ye itis » 
; a i. oe : airmen See A a aE 
directed to chide and even repulse, when an oflence wa s bribes alike fiom all: eal powers, “a 7 i primitive colours, the five senses, t 
é' He was ‘ twelve months of tl sar, the nz r the gove 
taken or given, at the very time when the heart of the chide: Rc Pint ng elve months of the year, the names of the gove mor, de 
or repulser was open before me, overflowing with esteem He was moral, a ee retary, and solicitors of the bank of Eng 
ind affection ; and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at Por he neither loved nor hated land ; the writer’s name and age, and having in the centre 
© ’ . ’ S ~ . eather tu or Woma 
‘ , a drawing of the Glasgow city arms. 
ver word, directing this word, or that expression, to be so!t- The superintendant wrote a letter of condolence to the SOREN eS the Seegew ay ae 
ned orchanged. One, highly gratified with her lover's ter- | Marquis on the loss of so rare a friend, and the grave-stone |~ FORGE P. MORRI EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR = 
. , eat GRORGE P OR 5 0 OR. 
vour, and vows of everlasting love, has said when L asked! was prepared. The Marquis thanked him in return, and| Best seh € 
d every Saturday, at 163 William-sueet, between Beek: 


ver direction, ‘IT cannot tell you what to write; but’ her pegved his pardon for the madvertence of omitting some} Publishe 

} : ‘ “ Terms fo ! . u ble vance 
ag he ys, § . ‘rite too kindly.’ All her tiuos af the Frit: od wd Anu streets. —Terms four dollars per annum pays in adva 
veart on lier lips, ‘ you cannot write too diy All her Jines of the Epitaph—they were No subscription received for a Jess period than one year. Each volum 
should have been a minister of stat contains four huedred and sixteen royal quarto pages, five copperpial 
He was not the less fit for the off engravings, including the title-page id twenty-five pe r sciCs 


. } ‘ lett 
Eriraru,—The Marquis de Bouvrac lately wrote a letter because he was nkev. ranged with accgmpaniments for 


ear was only that she might incur slight for her kindness.” 








